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LINES. 

Weep not because youth's happy hours 

Have faded all away; 
They pass as pass Spring's early flowers, 

As brief and sweet as they. 
The dawn of life is full of dreams, - 

As false as idle jest; 
We fancy life is all it seems, 

When 'tis a dream at best — 
An idle dream at best. 

Weep not because the love has pass'd 

That bless'd your early youth; 
You thought your first love was your lost, 

And she von lov'd was truth. 
This loving is a foolish thing. 

It rarely stands time's test: — 
A fancy •which the Poets sing — 

But still a dream at best — 
An idle dream at best. 

Weep not, dry up vonr tears — for shame! 

There's plenty left in life! 
Arouse, and earn a noble name 

Amidst the world's great strife. 
A thousand things there are "to do " 

Which give to life true zest, 
More "noble than to still pursue 

A phantom at the best — 
An idle dream at best. 

Then weep not, for in all we see 

A higher will than ours; 
A bright side there will ever be, 

i To ev'ry cloud that low'rs. 
And still to him who firmly dares 

The proof of sorrow's test, 
A future bright with hope appears 
Of dreaming with the blest. 
No dream but Truth, the best ! 

Henry 0. Watson. 
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A MUSICAL FANCY. 
JlY OEOHGE W. WANNEJIACHKH. 



INTRODUZIONE. 

[ALLEGBO, MA HON IBOFPO.— COM AMMO.] 

Disheartened, almost despairing, Karl 
Each stood at the window of his little shop, 
looking out upon the driving rain and the 
coining night. Not long ago he had left 
Germany, his fatherland, bearing with him 
a weak purse, but a strong heart. One bitter 
year in tho stony-hearted metropolis of the 
New World, had exhausted both. A thorough 
musician, with all faith in his heart, he had 
striven hard for success; but, friendless and 
unknown, he could find neither engagements 
nor pupils. He turned to the trade he had 
learned from his father. In a narrow street, 
running in the rear of one of the most fash- 
ionable rows in the suburbs, he hung out this 
humble sign : 

PIANOS TUNED. 

Musical Lislrwnenls Repaired. 

All in vain ; Each the piano-tuner fared no 
better than Each the musician. So, thank- 
ing God that ho was a bachelor and had no 
one to care for, he drearily philosophized the 
days away, as, meditating over his pipe, he 
waited the coming of some chance customer. 

The old man was still at the window, 
watching the storm and brooding over his 
broken fortunes, when a young girl, neatly 
clad in the German peasant dress, entered 
his shop. There was something familiar in 



her bearing — something which recalled to 
him vague memories of tho past; but he 
failed to recognize his unexpected visitor. 
Feebly rubbing his glasses, he looked 
thoughtfully through the fading light at the 
neat little figure before him, but it was not 
until she sprang into his arms, that he knew 
her as his dead brother's only child, his own 
darling Mina. 

Many years ago her mother, an imperious, 
impetuous girl, too early wedded, conceiving 
a violent passion for the opera, had forsaken 
her home and her child for the stage. Her 
husband, already in delicate health, his sen- 
sitive organization yielded to so rude a shock, 
and he sank, broken-hearted, into the grave. 
From that time Mina became as a daughter 
to Karl, who had neither wife nor child, and 
he had, as he thought, securely provided for 
her at home, previous to his departure for 
the \inknown and the untried. As soon as ' 
fortune smiled upon him, she was to be sent j 
for to share his success. 

In his bewilderment, ho could scarcely be- j 
lieve that it was indeed his orphan niece that | 
he pressed to his breast. Coming upon him so ; 
suddenly in the dark and tempestuous night, 
she seemed more a wraith than a reality. 
But hor fond, clinging embrace reassured 
him, and, soothed by Lis kindly tones, the 
overwrought little traveller began to toll 
how unhappy she had been while- the wide 
sea had rolled between thorn; how she had 
suffered cruelty and insult from those to 
whom he had confided her; how sho had 
taken advantage of the emigration of a 
neighboring family, and secured a passage 
with them; how she had wearily sought her 
way through the groat city to find him; how 
glad she was to see once more his dear old 
face, and how— please God — she would never 
again be parted from him, never again so 
long as they lived. 

• The next day Karl arose with tho earliest 
dawn. Throwing his shop open to tho cool 
air, he simply thanked God for the fresh 
breezes of the summer morning, which, 
rustling through the shrubbery, and climb- 
ing vines in tho grand gardens of his wealthy 
neighbors, came to him laden with the dewy 
odors of the many-colored flowers. The 
little chamber in which Mina slept was filled 
with their fragrance, and the perfumed 
zephyrs, mingling wifch her dreams, bore the j 
poor child far over the seas to the beautiful 
gardens of her own dear home. 

But Each had not long enjoyed the splen- 
dor of tho new-born day, When bitter poverty ! 
forced his mind to base and sordid cares, j 
With a heavy heart and trembling hand, he 
took down from its accustomed shelf his I 
dead brother's violin, a sacred legacy. His j 
father played on it before him, and his grand- ! 
father. It had been in the family no one 
knew how long, and was connected with old 
legends and wild tales, which ascribed to it ' 
virtues and powers not given to instruments , 
made by mortal hands. In the days when i 
| foul fiends and cuuuing demons haunted j 
mountain and glen, its music was held more 
potent to protect, than the magic circle or 
the seven cross lights of purple fire; even the 
wild ri ers of the Hartz had reined their 
fiery coursers aside on hearing its gentle 
strains, and fled howling through the dark- 
ness and the night. This once powerful foe 
of the evil spirits was curious in shape, com- 
posed of many pieces, and terminated at the 
neck in an antique, elf-like head, which was 
carved with wondrous skill. To Karl it was 
as a living thing— a faithful companion who 



! comforted his sorrow and shared his mirth, 
who sympathized with him in every thought 
and feeling. He carefully brushed away the 
almost invisible particles of dust, which hod 
collected on the strings ' during the night, 
while he hardly dared to confess to himself 
the resolution he was forming. It was too 
hard for him, he could not — no, he could 
not part with his dear violin, not even to 
obtain bread for his brother's child. Alas ! 
he. had no other resource. • 

Placing the instrument on the counter be- 
fore him, he thoughtfully seated himself in 
an old-fashioned faUleuil, and looked long 
and remorsefully upon the quaint, familiar 
head. His thoughts grew bitter and harsh. 
The bright sunlight, which flashed across the 
strings, and streamed into the interior of the 
violin, could not penetrate the gloom in 
which his heart was enveloped. A stray 
bird, attracted thither by the luxuriance of 
the gardens, sang his joyous' carol in vain, 
for his melody thrilled only- the sensitive 
breast of the violin, and could not touch that . 
of the master. The cloud which hung over 
his soul grew deeper and blacker as memory • 
added to present woes the disappointments 
and sorrows of the past. He thought of his 
inability to deal with the practical in life, of 
the harshness of his fellow-men, of his pov- 
erty, of the downfall of his youthful hopes 
and lofty purposes, of his vain, life-long de- 
votion to art. It seemed to him that his 
whole existence had been a failure. Better 
that he should die at once — or, better still, 
that ho had never been born. The cloud 
grew heavier and more sombre, but the vio- 
lin, now all unheeded, still basked in the 
bright sunlight, received into its bosom the 
perfume of the flowers, and thrilled to the 
song of tho bird. Bitterly Karl again re- 
turned to tho present. Must he also drag 
down with him this young girl, whom malig- 
nant fate had brought to his door. His heart 
grew hard and cruel. Not without dread he 
began to feel that he could hate even her. 
Why should he not hate her, hate every- 
thing, since everything mocked and added 
to his misery ? The cloud grew denser and 
more sombre, until at last it shut out every 
bright and cheerful ray -that had ever shone 
across his life. 

At this point the quaint, familiar head on 
his old companion opened its lips and began 
to sing, softly at first, but so clearly, so cheer- 
fully, that the pure, rich tones made them- 
selves heard even through the gloom which 
overshadowed the old man's thoughts. The 
music grew merrier and brighter. Tiny, 
grotesque shapes, emerging from out the/'s 
on the breast of the violin, began to bound 
airily over the strings, which noshed in the 
slanting sunbeams, and gave merry answer 
to the tinkling heels of the little sprites. 
Wilder and faster grow the dance; the bird 
close by joined in the chorus, and the joyous 
melody, borne by the perfumed breeze, up- 
lifted aud finally altogether dispersed the 
dark and sullen cloud. Karl felt the weight 
gone, but he could neither stir nor remove 
his bewildered gaze from the enchanted in- 
strument. Still the merry head wagged at 
him, and the merry elves tripped lightly over 
the strings, dancing recklessly in the most 
perilous places, disdaining even the com- 
parative safety which the bridge afforded, as 
though a broken neck were nothing if it came 
in so good a cause. But, after a while, they 
changed their lightsome mood. Recognizing 
that their old friend had been safely brought 
through the dark hour of trial, they now, so 
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he thought, began to lament that he should 
so nearly have yielded to the influence of 
the evil spirits. The little sprites descended 
one over the other, and again disappeared 
over the/'s; the head continued its song in 
mournful tones, and the cool breezes -wailed 
sadly over the deserted strings. Karl felt 
the tender reproach in his utmost soul. His 
heart warming strangely toward his ancient 
comrade, he started to his feet and would 
have embraced it — but, bending above the 
wejl-worn case stood Mina, weeping over the 
violin her father had loved so well, and upon 
the antique head, now still and motionless, 
a tear-drop glistened. The young girl, look- 
ing up and meeting her uncle's gaze, sprang 
' <t into his arms, and greeted him with a niorn- 
tu-.iet ing'kis's ."" . " 

" There uncle," she exclaimed, "no more 
tears for me. Now, ' that I am with you 
again, I shall be happy as the day is long. I 
was so glad when I arose this morning to 
think that we were no longer parted. In- 
deed, you would have laughed had you seen 
me, for I felt so light and joyous, that I 
danced about my room in the bright sunshine 
like a crazy girl, singing my gayest and mer- 
riest songs. But when I came in here aud 
found you dozing in your easy-chair, just as 
you used to do at home — when I saw father's 
dear, dear violin, I could not help it, uncle 
— the memory of the old, happy days drove 
away al, my bright faucies, and I thought 
— — oh, uncle ! everything is so changed." 
• In spite of her efforts to restrain them, the 
tears ngaiu brimmed into her lustrous, plain- 
tive eyes, as she nestled closer to the old 
man's bosom, and looked up into, his face. 
Her loving trust, her confidence in their 
united future, inspired him with new 
courage. Youth gave hope to age, and age 
in return imparted purpose to youth. Mina, 
• J% u wS6 liatV'already formed some plans which 
she was anxious to put into execution, was 
the first to return to the practical world. 

" Of course, uncle," she began, as she rose 
from his knee, " it is settled that I am to be 
your housekeeper. Before the day is over I 
will have your room so nicely fixed that you 
will hardly know it. Fie on you ! to let it 
get into such disorder. But, first of all, 
what shall I serve for breakfast ? Let me 
see what you have in the house." 

Karl, with rueful face, pointed to a half- 
loaf i f black bread, and told the brisk little 
maiden, half-jestingly, that he had not so 
much as a penuy to buy her a cake. 

"Why, then," she exclaimed, "like the 
shipwrecked sailors, I have read of, I sup- 
pose we must fall to and eat each other. 
Oome, which part ofe> me would you like to 
begin with ? What do you say to a nice, 
tender arm ?" she rattled on, drawing her 
loose sleeve up to the shoulder. "Is this 
' one plump enough aud fair enough to suit 
your epicurean taste, you old monster ? 
■'How will you, have it, boiled, broiled, fried, 
■'"' 'or roasted ? Say the word, and off it goes! 
* But stay, perhaps I can save myself from 
your wolfish fangs. See, I have a few silver 
(ivbsclien still left. Take my purse and get 
some milk for us; the shopkeeper would 
never understand my horrid English if I 
went myself." 

When Karl returned with his small pur- 
chase, he found Mina seated on the door-, 
step, deeply interested in reading a piece 
of » German city newspaper she had found 
there. 

"How I should like to be a prima-dou- 
• mi,'" she broke out abruptly, while engaged 



in preparing a bowl of bread and milk. 
"What a fine thing it must be to have 
nothing to do but to sing, and in return 
for the music, which is a pleasure to you, to 
receive all that the world can offer. I have 
already studied pretty hard; I wonder what 
chance I should have if I applied myself in- 
dustriously to the glorious art. "You know," 
she added, naively, "even now I do not 
sing so badly — at ieast so the students used 
to tell me. But read this paragraph, Uncle 
Karl. Only think of being received with 
so much splendor; of travelling everywhere 
like a journeying princess; of being so uni- 
versally admired! How delightful it must 
be to have the whole world thus at one's 
feet." .'■»••'■ 

Mina know of her mother's flight, but was 
ignorant of the cause. Bach felt his heart 
beat more quickly as he silently read the lines 
pointed out to him. They announced the 
arrival of Madame Guiuciola in the city, 
where she was to remain a few days until her 
rooms at a fashionable watering-place, not 
far off, were prepared to receive her. He 
remembered the name well, for Max But- 
tiger, a poor young friend of his, and, like 
himself, a violin-maker as well as a musician, 
had been accused, the preceding winter, of 
stealing from her dressing-room, at the opera 
house, a valuable diamond stud. No oue 
knew whether he had committed the theft or 
not, for he had died suddenly immediately 
after his arrest, and before judicial investi- 
gation had been made. 

The old man entertained Mina with this ep- 
isode in the life of a primu-domui while they 
were taking their simple breakfast. This fin- 
ished, he arose to make the sacrifice on which 
he had determined, no longer grudgingly 
and with bitterness, but almost cheerfully 
and not without strong hope that he would 
soon again be able to reclaim his old friend. 
Mina now was once more with him, and she 
must be preserved from want at whatever 
cost. Taking the violin under his arm, he 
told her that he was going out to get some 
money, and hoped to obtain enough to last 
them for several weeks at least. In that time | 
he trusted the good-God would point out to j 
them some means of earning a livelihood. 

There was a sadness iu his tone which puz- j 
zled Mina. Suddenly a suspicion of some- 
I thing like the truth flashed through her quick 
mind. Seizing him by the arm, she cried i 
■ impetuously : j 

; ' "Surely, uncle, .you would not sell father's ' 
I violin, and part with the only memento of i 
him that we have left." 

She would not leave him until she had ob- j 
j tained a full confession. The moment she 
I understood his purpose, involuntarily grasp- 
j ing at the instrument, she caught it by the 
j quaint head, and wonkl have pulled it away 
from him. To her equal amazement and 
fright, the head came off in her hand, look- 
ing more weird and elf-like than ever. She 
was so startled, and appeared so penitent, 
that Karl pardoned her on the instant, even 
before a glance had assured him that the dam- 
age was but trifling. 

The head had come off parallel with the 
grain, a little distance above the A screw, 
which is the furthest from the fret, just where 
the wood curves from itself and the scroll 
work begins on ordinary violins, and where 
the head arose on this. But a closer inspec- 
tion caused the old man to knit his eyebrows 
and exhibit every sign of perplexity. The 
fracture — if, indeed, that can be called a frac- 



ture where the separated" surfaces appear 
smoothly cut and not broken or splintered — 
showed that the head had been before detach- 
ed from the violin at some time not very re- 
mote from that of the accident which had just 
occurred. Yet Bach knew nothing of such 
separation, though, as he told Mina, he had 
never paitsd with the instrument, except up- 
on one occasion, when he had loaned it to 
Bottiger, who, afler us'ng it a single evening, 
had returned it just previous to his arrest. 
Still revolving the matter in his mind, Karl 
began to drill a hole through the neck into 
the head, in which he intended to insert a 
wooden peg or rivet. He had already pierced 
it nearly as i'ar os he desired, when his awl 
encountered some hard substance which it 
coidd not penetrate. Judge his surprise 
when, upon looking into the hole he had 
made, he beheld the sunlight reflected in a 
hundred glittering rays. Ho handed the head 
to Mina. The moment the strange brillian- 
cy caught her eye, she intuitively divined the 
truth. After a closer inspection, almost 
breathless with excitement, slio cried out: 

" It is Gninciola's diamond! See where 
the head has been divided to receive it," and 
her finger traced a line line which, running 
between the lips, made the entire circumfer- 
ence. With Bach's skill it was the work 
of a moment to cut the head into the two 
parts in which this line divided it, and there 
flashed upon his astoilished eyes the prinirt- 
(loniKi'n magnificent diamond. The head 
had been hollowed out to receive the pre- 
cious stone, mid had been detached from the 
violin in order to hold it the more securely 
in the vice while the delicate task had been 
performed. It was, doubtless, the work of 
Max Bottiger, who had intended thus to con- 
ceal the precious stone until the first excite- 
ment and outcry were over. 

For a long time Karl remained silent, look- 
ing at the wonderful jewel. His first prac- 
tical thought was as to the risk he ran until 
he had restored it. He took Mina into his 
counsels, and they botji agreed that no time 
ought to be lost in seeing Guiuciola, who, in 
all probability, was the rightful owner. To 
retain that which belonged to another never 
occurred to either. So Karl tied the spark- 
ling treasure, with a strong knot, in the cor- 
ner of his handkerchief, and t iking the vio- 
lin to attest the truth of his st try, started oft* 
in search of the address they obtained from 
the scrip of newspaper which Mina hal 
found. 

When he arrived at the j>riii)<i-i/oiiiiii'x 
apartments he found her absent, but she was 
to return at seven o'clock that (.'veiling. So 
Karl left an anonymous note for the great 
lady, informing her that he had just discov- 
ered a diamond in a very singular place of 
concealment; that certain circumstances led 
him to believe it the same she had lost the 
preceding winter, and that for this reason 
he desired to see her, and would call again 
at seven in the evening. 

[TO UK CONTINUI-m.] 
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[From the New York Eveniug Express. \ 

CHURCH MUSIC— DIOCESAN CON- 
VENTION. 
The splendor of the music and the im- 
posing services as they were given on Wed- 
nesday morning last, on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of (he Diocesan Convention, 
deserve something more than a mere passing 
notice. In our necessarily hurried remarks 



